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Gandhi's nonviolence, but by the British attitude
towards us. That is the point at issue."
As I listened to him, I knew it was not an individual
speaking to me. In the quiet stillness of a warm sum-
mer night he voiced the feelings of a whole country,
for those were the feelings of the country. However
hard I tried to disbelieve it, there was little doubt
which way the Congress would vote on the resolution.
Gandhi would carry the day. Once again he was to
dominate the scene.
"What do you think will follow?" I asked, accepting
his better judgment.
"They will arrest the leaders," he replied in a calm,
matter-of-fact sort of way. "The war will go on. It will
make no material difference to the war effort. Under
the powers they have, the government can do anything
in an emergency. Only British prestige will suffer a
little damage. The effect, if any, will be psychological."
"Do you anticipate any violence?"
"Gandhi will insist on nonviolence. So long as he is
free, the struggle will remain substantially a nonviolent
struggle. But if Gandhi is in jail, there is no knowing
what the people will do without him."
"What do you think they'll do?"
"t suppose a train or two will be derailed. Some
ammunition dump will get blown up. Slogans like
'Quit India* will be shouted all over the country.
There'll be emotional violence. A few heads will be
broken. What else can happen?"
"That's what I want to know. How far will the people
go this time?"
He shrugged his shoulders. "One never can tell what
hidden strength there is in a people, however feeble